INTRODUCTION 


The Smithsonian Institution, Office of 
Telecommunications (hereinafter “Office”) holds a substantial 
quantity of film material produced in connection with various 
television series (Smithsonian World and Here at the 
Smithsonian). In addition, a variety of film and videotape 
material relating to the Museum’s history and activities is 


also held. 


We were asked to determine the feasibility of various 
strategies for the commercial exploitation of this material, 
including but not limited to the establishment of a stock 
footage enterprise either within the Museum or by another 
entity representing the Museum’s proprietary interest in and 
to the material. In addition, we were asked to suggest and 
clarify issues relating to the possible retention or junking 
of the material, whose high storage costs have become the 


responsibility of OTC. 


My first site visit was conducted on March 19, 1992 and 
resulted in a report in June 1992. A second site visit on 
September 24, 1992 and meeting with Paul Johnson, Jean 
Quinnette and Karen Loveland provided a focus for discussion 


of the report and for further discussion of priorities. 
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The results of this meeting and of further work 
performed have been incorporated into this report, a revised 


version of which is hereby submitted. 


As a result of the September 24 meeting it was agreed 
that the endeavors and perspectives described in this report 
were considerable and that, in general, it seemed appropriate 
to divide OTC's contemplated activities into three stages, as 


follows: 


1. Conservation of existing library; selective disposal 
of unwanted and/or redundant materials; assemble a master set 


of all OTC productions. 


2. Explore the prospect of stock footage sales, most 


likely beginning with material from completed programs. 


3. Explore the prospect of stock footage sales from 
outtakes and unedited materials; plan and initiate logging 


activities. 


In order to implement these stages, a series of 


priorities was discussed and agreed, as follows: 


1. Define a process for evaluating and selecting 
material for retention. It was suggested that other 


institutions might be a source for comparable experience. A 
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survey of such institutions has begun and met with mixed 
results. Few written policies exist and even written ones 
appear to be elusive. Informal conversations often indicate 
that the dilemmas of retention and junking are being reserved 
for the deliberation of future generations. Results to date 


are summarized within the report. 


2. Suggest methodologies and procedures for cataloging 
and/or logging material under OTC's control. The 
difficulties (financial as well as methodological) were 
discussed, and it was again felt that comparable experience 
from other institutions might be of value. Further 


information is contained below. 


3. Suggest a means by which the most marketable 
material within the existing collection can be identified, 
separated and marketed. Two possible goals of this process, 
which could in fact be combined into a single effort, would 
be the creation of a demo reel and the assembly of a nucleus 
of material to support stock footage sales. Both are 


discussed below. 


4. Outline and develop possible activities with regard 


to the exploitation of the collection. Such activities might 


include: 
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* setting up a stock footage licensing activity within 


OTC; 


* designating a licensing representative; 


* business development in the emerging media area; 


¢ producing clip media on optical disk or other formats. 


These stages are discussed below. 


5. Although most plans to exploit archival resources 
for licensing income propose operating a service-type 
business, archives now constitute a strategic resource for 
their proprietors. A critical mass of material can, for many 
companies and institutions, become a catalyst for new 
business development, if the mass is sufficient to support 
the content requirements of media projects on its own. These 
business development issues are appropriate to examine in the 


context of OTC's collection, and will be introduced here. 


6. Suggest an immediate course of action to be 
implemented by the end of 1992. OTC has speculated that the 
difficulties and expense related to implementing many of the 
suggestions in this report tend to suggest some sort of 


catalyst may be required in order for an action plan to jell. 
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What might such a catalyst be? I have made some suggestions 


that are cited near the end of this report. 
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THE STOCK FOOTAGE INDUSTRY 


Over the last ten years, the stock footage industry has 
expanded from less than 20 libraries to an estimated 250 
organizations who today characterize themselves as being 
engaged in this business. Though the market for their 
services has greatly increased with the number of media 
outlets, the expansion of the industry has been a function of 
supply as much as demand: quite simply, more and more moving 
image material is being created every year, and increasing 
retention and archiving costs necessitate plans for its 


exploitation. 


The market is serviced by some 30 larger commercial 
libraries (primarily located in New York and Los Angeles) and 
by a much greater number of smaller companies located 
throughout North America. Many libraries or proprietors of 
footage choose not to operate their own stock footage sales 
offices, and designate one or more commercial libraries as 
their representatives. In such cases, the commercial 
libraries undertake to promote the collections they 
represent, fulfill research requests and orders for master 
IMaterials, and sometimes provide cataloging services as well. 
For their services, the usual industry commission is 50% of 


gross license fees. 
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As mentioned above, the industry has undergone a kind of 
boom over the past decade. Nevertheless, it is still 
composed of many small companies that operate more or less 
informally and often hold footage similar to that held by 
other libraries. Licensing, pricing and business practices 
are evolving rapidly in response to customer demands and 
technological innovations, such as digital video and the 
emerging digital media. The market may also be saturated due 
to the large number of companies that sell similar material, 
and some observers feel that a shakeout is due for the next 


few years. 


Any assessment of the industry should take into account 
this dynamic situation and plan for sweeping changes in the 
market for preexisting imagery. This assessment may be 


easier if undertaken in concert with a sales partner. 
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COLLECTION DESCRIPTION 


The OTC collection is comprised of several identifiable 
collections and accumulations which will be discussed 


separately. 


Smithsonian World. This collection includes edited 
programs, outtakes and production elements for the series 
produced by WETA-TV. Materials are presently stored at EPL 


Pathology Archives, Inc. 


In general, EPL holds the following elements for each 


program in the series: 


* camera negatives 

* original location audio 

* audio premix elements (35mm) and final mixes 

* A&B rolls (negatives) 

« videotape masters 

* answer prints 

* mixed magnetic tracks 

* workprint and videotape matching camera negative rolls 


(in some cases only) 


The situation regarding rights to Smithsonian World has 
not been formally resolved. A legal review of production and 


distribution contracts would be required in order to 
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determine whether PBS, WETA or the Smithsonian controls clip 
and stock footage rights to the materials, and which entity, 
if any, has the right to license, sell or dispose of the 
materials. Until this situation is resolved, the stock 
footage value of the outtakes and production elements will be 
nonexistent. Presently, the Office is paying approximately 
$2162.88 per six-month period to store the materials at EPL, 
and has no means of recovering these costs. (Prior to 
December 31, 1991, these costs had been paid from the series’ 


own production budget.) 


In addition, the existence of talent releases governing 
the appearance of recognizable individuals and property in 
the series should be confirmed, and the substance of these 
releases reviewed. If releases do not exist or do not cover 
relicensing situations, the collection must be separated into 


salable and nonsalable materials. 


Here at the Smithsonian. An eight-year series of short 
television features relating activities, exhibits and 
programs of the Museum. Various elements are held, but we 
did not examine materials inventories in detail. Many of the 
features appear to have been shot at the Museum in whole or 
in part and as such would probably carry less interest as 


stock footage. 
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Other OTC films and videotapes. Some of this material 
predates the timeframe of Smithsonian World and documents 
Museum history and activities, including dedications, 
donations, ceremonies, etc. Other material appears to be 
release prints of productions acquired by the Museum for 
exhibitions or public programs, and apparently as part of a 
film distribution program. Much of the latter material is 
not rare, but the part of this collection that relates to the 
history of the Museum must be regarded as valuable. A wide 
variety of film and tape elements makes up this collection, 
including production elements, release prints, screening 


cassettes and master videotapes. 


A portion of the collection (consisting of videotape 
viewing copies only, not masters) is stored primarily in 
cabinets located in corridors surrounding the Office, and the 
environmental conditions are very poor. Specifically, the 
environment is dusty, hot, and humid during the summer 


season. The cabinets are not locked or otherwise secured. 
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SALES POTENTIAL: AN ASSESSMENT 


Taking into account the results of an initial site 
visit, and noting the successful exploitation of several 
comparable collections, we feel that the various collections 
held by the Office are worthy of a serious stock footage 
sales effort, if existing legal questions are resolved, It 
is our opinion at this time, however, that an outside 
representative may be in the best position to initiate and 


sustain such an effort. 


Some of the factors supporting this finding follow. 


The library contains film and video footage of high 
production quality and value representing numerous subjects 
of high interest to media producers. The coverage of many 
subjects appears to be ample, which is daunting from the 
perspective of the logger but encouraging to the prospective 
licensor. Of the various areas of the collection enumerated 
above, Smithsonian World and its production materials are 
obviously of greatest interest for stock sale; Here at the 
Smithsonian less so; and the remainder must be assessed on a 


case-by-case basis. 


Sample subjects of high interest include, but are not 
limited, to the following, which are all found in the 


Smithsonian World footage logs: 
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* Experimental aircraft 

* Sunrises 

* Islam in the contemporary context 

¢ Lascaux (no longer open to the public) 
* Special effects and animation 

* Virtual reality experiments 

* Rural scenes; agriculture 

* Amusement parks 


* Wildlife and nature 


(An expanded report can enumerate specific subjects and 


situate them vis-a-vis the stock footage market, if desired.) 


The subjects mentioned here and many others held in the 
collection are subjects of more than transitory interest, 
suitable for use by users in many sectors of the media 


production industry: 


* Documentary film and television 

* Educational and audiovisual 

¢ Corporate and institutional 

* Emerging media applications in all sectors 
* News and public affairs 


* Network and cable (various kinds of programming) 
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When assessing a collection for marketability, though, 
it is also important to specify what the collection does not 
contain. With few exceptions, the Office's collection 
contains no news, sports, entertainment or historical footage 
(although in this last instance there are some materials 
acquired from National Archives and similar sources, and the 
collection does include a number of dramatic and musical 
performances). This skews the collection in a highly 
specialized direction, which tends to lessen its ability to 
stand alone in what has become a highly competitive business. 
To state this is not to undersell the collection; we feel it 
has high sales potential. The difficulty arises when 
building a budget for exploiting the collection; it is hard 
to predict whether it can generate income sufficient to 
support staff salaries, marketing and promotion (of the 
highest importance) and still return income to the Office of 


Telecommunications or the Museum in general. 


In addition, since the library consists largely of 
program material and outtakes produced over the last ten 
years, and otherwise sees few new additions, the question of 
obsolescence must be considered. Libraries containing mostly 
recent material tend to be in demand for a five- to ten-year 
period, at which time the material (either due to the 
changing visual appearance of the world or to the antiquated 
appearance of the film or tape format in which it is 


recorded) becomes of much less interest, unless it pictures a 
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subject otherwise unrecordable. After a period resembling 
hibernation, the material suddenly becomes “archival" and is 
once again of some interest. Currently, for example, there 
is little demand for non-news material dating from the 1970s 
and early 1980s, but significant interest in material from 
the 1960s and before. Since little is being currently added 
to the library, this would tend to favor the establishment of 
a representational relationship rather than an in-house sales 


operation. 


The question of outside representation for stock footage 
licensing then arises. There is ample precedent for this; 
three reasonably comparable collections are currently 
represented by commercial stock footage libraries (various 
WQED series; various KCET series; and Turner Broadcasting's 
Portrait of America series). To the best of our knowledge 
these representation arrangements have had some longevity and 


appear to be amicable ones. 


WOED (Pittsburgh) has designated Film Bank (Burbank, 
Calif., 818/841-9176) as stock footage representative for 
footage from several program series it has produced 
(including The Infinite Voyage and The Astronomers, which 
includes computer animation and special effects, typically 
licensed by stock footage houses at a considerable premium). 
Over the past several years, the amount of WQED footage 


represented by Film Bank has increased, indicating that the 
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relationship has served the interests of both parties. Film 
Bank has sought other relationships in this area and now 
represents certain footage from the program library of KCET 
(Los Angeles) as well. Film Bank is a mid-sized to large 
stock footage company servicing stock footage clients in most 
sectors of the media production industry, but concentrating 
on West Coast and international clients. The majority of its 
holdings is owned by third parties whom Film Bank represents 


for stock footage sales. 


Portrait of America, a television series developed by 
Turner Broadcasting and focusing on the 50 states, is 
represented for stock footage sale by The Image Bank (Dallas, 
Texas). I have no current information on the status of this 


arrangement or the relationship. 


It is to be expected that many similar deals will be 
made within the next few years as the market for preexisting 
footage expands, fed by the growth of emerging media outlets. 
The rationalization and consolidation of the stock footage 
industry will also play a role in encouraging the "snapping 
up" of unrepresented properties. (As competition between 
libraries increases and as an increased amount of footage 
becomes available for licensing, one can also expect that 
many libraries whose extent or quality isn't competitive with 


others will experience a decrease in licensing activity.) 
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Although an outside stock footage library will typically 
split gross licensing income 50/50 with the owner of the 
material, the owner is relieved of most, if not all, 
responsibility for the fulfillment of licensing requests. 
Master videotapes and film prints can be housed at the 
library so as to permit speedy fulfillment of client 
requests. Commercial libraries, if well managed, are in the 
best possible position to pursue an organized program of 
marketing and promotion; to enforce the exclusivity and 
proprietary nature of a library by policing unauthorized or 
unpaid reuse; and to follow fast-breaking developments in the 


world of intellectual property licensing. 


The choice of a library to act as a representative is a 
complicated one and should be made with deliberation. 
References should be solicited and checked. Prospective 
representatives should be queried as to their business 
practices and plans. A checklist of suggested questions 


follows: 
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QUESTIONS FOR PROSPECTIVE STOCK FOOTAGE REPRESENTATIVES 


* How long has the library been in business? 


* To which sectors of the media production industry does 
the library license material? Does it target its services 
toward any particular sectors, including those potentially 
most interested in the material in question, and does it 


eschew business with others? If so, why? 


* In which territories is the stock footage library 
active, and where does it choose to handle this material? Is 
it appropriate to consider more than one representative when 


overseas business is desired? 
* Can the library refer us to other sources or footage 
proprietors whom it also represents in order that we may 


assess their track record? 


* What is the library's general reputation within the 


stock footage industry? 


* How is its service and business style perceived within 


the community of stock footage users? 
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e What procedure does the library follow in the 
licensing process? Does its standard footage licensing 


agreement protect our interests? 


* Can we indemnify the stock footage library, and by 
extension its licensees, against any claims, losses, demands 
or liabilities arising out of its licensing our material? 
(Typically, users indemnify libraries, but it is important to 
be certain that we are also in a position to indemnify users 
at least as far as material we have ourselves produced is 


concerned.) 


* What arrangements are in place to safeguard the 
security and integrity of our material? How does the library 
police unauthorized usage of material that it represents, and 
how does the library monitor and verify compliance with 
legitimate licenses? In what ways does the library assess 


the qualifications and probity of its clients? 


* What fee schedule is in effect and what commissions 
are paid to us on licensing income? (Industry standard is a 
50-50 split of net license fees; research, handling and 
duplication fees are most often "unbundled" — invoiced as 
specific, separate line items — from license fees.) How 
quickly are commissions paid (typically quarterly, sometimes 


more or less often). 
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* Can the library make a conservative projection of 


potential income from our collection? 


* What portion of the library does the stock footage 
house feel has sales potential, and what portion of that 
would the library like to represent for licensing? In the 
library's opinion, are there substantial parts of our 


collection of little or no stock footage interest? 


* What suggestions can the library make regarding 
organization, cataloging and selection of master elements for 
stock sale? Does the library prefer to work from cut films, 
or would it be interested in digging into outtakes and 


unedited materials? 


* Will logging and cataloging costs be fully covered by 
the library, or will they be charged against royalties? To 
what extent is the library willing to speculate on the value 
added? Will logs and catalogs prepared by the library become 
our property upon termination of the representation 


agreement? 


° It will probably be necessary to copy existing 
videotapes in order to make submasters for stock footage 
sales use, and additionally to transfer certain film elements 
to videotape. Which party will pay these costs? If these 


costs are initially paid by the stock footage house, will 
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they be deducted from royalties, or will the library 
speculate to a certain degree in order to bring the 


collection into the fully viewable and salable domain? 


¢ Will the library agree to fulfill non-revenue- 
producing requests such as those emanating from us or from 
our authorized representatives at no fee? Will service 


charges apply? 


* Will the library institute procedures to comply with 
proprietary rights and limitations, if any, relating to 
specific footage, and does the library feel that these rights 
and limitations still permit the profitable sale of this 


footage? 


* Can the stock footage house produce samples of its 
past promotion and advertising for us to examine, and 


characterize the success of these campaigns? 


* How will the stock footage house promote our material 
to the user community? Postcards, space advertising, 
telemarketing and the issuance of special catalogs are 
distinct possibilities, and which are appropriate? Does the 
stock footage house agree that promotional and marketing 
expenses are part of its own budget and not to be charged 
against royalties? Can the stock footage house define the 


extent, parameters and schedule of such a promotion campaign? 
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* Does the representation agreement state clearly that 
all derivative copies of our footage belong to us and will be 


returned to us upon conclusion of the agreement? 


* [Optional] Is the library prepared to grant us a 
preferential licensing rate on other footage that it may 
itself own in the event that we need it for projects of our 


own? 


* The emerging media and the onslaught of digital 
electronics are changing the rules by which intellectual 
property is marketed and licensed. Does the stock footage 
library have a grasp of this and is it oriented towards 
developing flexible licensing concepts that will allow it to 
maintain its competitiveness within the industry? Do we 
endorse its perspectives with regard to the licensing of our 


own material? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: CONSERVATION AND ARCHIVAL 


We recommend that the best available copy of each 
completed program be identified, whether preprint or 
screening copy, and that this copy or elements be designated 
as preservation materials and stored separately from all 
other elements. Further, to the extent possible a complete 
set of screening copies of all shows should be assembled and 
stored separately from all other elements. This set of 
screening copies would support all viewing requests and 
obviate the necessity of screening master copies. Since 
completed programs generally contain the best visual material 
to satisfy stock footage requests, a complete library of 


finished shows can serve this purpose as well. 


With regard to the miscellaneous film and videotape 
collection, we recommend that the best available copies of 
these materials be placed under controlled environmental 
conditions. Physical repositories appropriate to the storage 
of moving image material exist elsewhere within the Museum, 
and we recommend that the responsible departments be 
approached for the loan of archival space. (OTC staff have 
indicated willingness to explore this possibility.) This is 
especially critical for items relating to the history of the 


Museum, which may not exist in other collections. 
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Retention. The large quantity of material and its 
associated storage expense will make it necessary to develop 
a process for selective retention, probably sooner rather 
than later. Therefore it becomes necessary to develop 
retention criteria. We recommend that these criteria be 
developed with the participation of the production staff, so 
as to take advantage of their present availability. As Paul 
Spehr of the Library of Congress points out, these people may 
be the only ones qualified to make weeding decisions. Too 
often, weeding and retention decisions are postponed until 
few individuals associated with the production of the 
material are available, and decisions necessarily become less 


informed. 


Criteria for retention must take into account future 
markets for completed programming, the likelihood of 
reediting or reconstructing finished programs, the rights 
situation of programs and how it affects their 
aftermarket (s), and the ownership of the physical materials. 
But most importantly, the incentive for assessing material 
for possible retention will rest upon the varying market 
potential for different images. (See RECOMMENDATIONS: 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES below.) 


Our initial assessment, which we must qualify as little 
more than a first impression, would be that there is a large 


quantity of audio material, especially premix sound, that may 
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be of little importance if a foreign-language release of the 
completed programs is not contemplated. Much of the visual 
material may be of little interest from a marketing 
viewpoint, as well, notably interviews and certainly material 
acquired from other sources (with the exception of U.S. 
Government public domain material). Additionally, much high- 
ratio shooting was done at least for Smithsonian World and 
there may be a great deal of negative and workprint of little 


sales or research value. 


It is a distinct possibility that the Office may hold 
material of little apparent stock footage value, yet of 
potential interest to other Smithsonian units, notably the 
Human Studies Film Archive, Air and Space Museum, or Archives 
Center. The possibility of intra-institution donations 


should be examined on a case-by-case basis. 


An effort was made to gather documented footage 
retention criteria from other organizations and companies. 
Such criteria, when available, will be included within 


Appendix B. 


A few notes on retention criteria in other institutions 


follow. 


Library of Congress (LC). Although LC's avowed policy 


is to collect completed moving image works rather than 
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unedited footage or outtakes, numerous collections including 
these kinds of footage have been accessioned over the years. 
Paul Spehr, Assistant Chief of the Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting and Recorded Sound Division, indicates that no 
written policies exist because of the sensitivity and 
difficulty of the task and the diverse skills involved in the 
decision to weed or to retain materials. Spehr states that 
the requisite skills involve both knowledge of film 
production and laboratory procedures and technology and, on 
the other hand, the ability to make curatorial decisions 
about what is worth retaining. In few instances are these 
skills combined in a single individual, and it seems as 
though such decisions are generally postponed to an undefined 


future date. 


National Geographic Society. The Society generally 
saves most picture materials, but logs only a portion of the 
total footage shot. No written criteria presently exist, 
though I was told that these are "under development." That 
which is logged is maintained on their premises; footage that 
is not logged is sent to their offsite underground storage 
facility in Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. JI was unable to get 
information on their (unwritten) policies with regard to 


audio, premix and printing elements. 


ABC News. Criteria exist for retention of news footage; 


these are included in Appendix B. 
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National Archives and Records Administration. NARA has, 
in the past, acquired a number of collections roughly 
comparable to some of OTC's holdings. But according to 
William Murphy, former Chief of the Motion Picture Division, 
procedures for retention or weeding of these collections were 
not formalized in writing. Written procedures were however 
established to govern deaccession of Universal Newsreel 
materials in the late 1970s and early 1980s; these will be 


found in Appendix B. 


Home Box Office. HBO holds vast quantities of outtakes 
and unused materials from its documentary and theatrical 
productions. As part of its current effort to build a 
unified library database, they have recently been concerned 
with retention issues, but the difficulty of drafting 
retention criteria has influenced them to wait and see what 
Warner Brothers' studio-wide archival policy will look like. 


This policy is currently under development. 
Retention policies are also being solicited from CBS, 


NBC, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Department of 


Defense, National Park Service, CNN and MTV Networks. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


Logging. We recommend that a crash logging program be 
instituted. In our opinion, the nature of this logging 
should not be archival but rather geared towards maximizing 
the sales potential of the collection. A “quick-and-dirty” 
logging setup, perhaps based on existing dope sheets and 
synopses, perhaps on new single-subject sequential logging, 
will yield results quickly and enable retrieval of 


approximate segments. 


Standardized log sheets may be used. Appendix C of this 
report includes copies of such sheets used by other 
broadcasting and production organizations, so as to assist in 
the analysis of the least common denominator of information 


that should be captured in the logging process. 


A standardized log sheet, such as WGBH's "story card," 
could be used for future as well as retrospective cataloging, 
and ensure that newly generated production materials are 


logged compatibly with existing library contents. 


The expense and effort of logging are great. It isa 
speculative enterprise without guaranteed return, satisfying 
to those who feel that documentation is an end in itself, 
frustrating to those who wish that everything could be logged 


at once. In my experience, logging is almost always a cost- 
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effective endeavor, but the price of entry is a great 


deterrent. 


Since OTC lacks the staff and resources to log this 
material on its own, two possibilities remain. First, OTC 
can supervise an effort to log material on its premises if 
the labor is accomplished by student interns or volunteers. 
Unfortunately, workers of this type still require training 
and supervision, if not salary, and substantial staff time 
will be required to set up a structure of uniform subject 
headings, train workers in data entry procedures, and answer 
questions. Second, and in my opinion more pragmatic, is that 
OTC decide to accept partial logging for a time and place 
responsibility for this in the hands of an authorized stock 


footage sales representative. 


Logging by a stock footage library will support sales 
functions rather than archival functions, and may be limited 
to simple keywords and/or descriptions of scene contents. It 
may also be oriented towards easily describable visual 
elements and away from scientific, historic or technical 
terms familiar even to viewers of the completed program. 
Nevertheless, if the library offering the footage has 
sufficient sales experience, the nature of the logging will 
probably reflect the realities and interests of the 


marketplace, and aid in the generation of licensing income. 
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There are a number of ways in which such a 
responsibility can be structured, and this report contains a 
series of suggested questions that can form part of a 


dialogue between OTC and its chosen representative. 


Although it will be of little help in the immediate 
future, we can expect significant advances in the state of 
logging and cataloging software in the next few years as 
computers make further inroads into film and video production 
and entrepreneurs realize the importance of expediting access 
to the huge existing film and video libraries. There are 
already a number of available computer programs, anda 
continuation of this study should review and compare their 


features. 


We suggest that logging begin with the completed 
Smithsonian World programs if it is found that material from 
these programs may be resold. Following in priority would be 
completed Here at the Smithsonian programs, and then outtakes 


and unedited material from Smithsonian World. 


It is a distinct possibility that the Office may lack 
the time and human resources to undertake a logging process 
on its own. In that case, the assistance of a licensing 
partner or representative may be solicited. For instance, if 
an agreement is reached with a commercial stock footage 


organization covering the exploitation of the Office's 
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collection, that company may agree to provide logging 
services. The cost of these services might be paid entirely 
by the library, but the library might also negotiate to 
defray these costs by retaining a higher percentage of income 
from sales for a limited time. The material when logged will 
return more in sales, and the objective of achieving control 


over it can thus be satisfied. 


Selection. As a byproduct of the logging process above, 
we recommend that a selection of appealing and high-quality 
imagery be segregated from the mass of material and made 
quickly available for stock footage licensing. Even if only 
10 hours are easily available for sale, they will still 
outsell a hard-to-access collection of 5,000 hours, if the 
right 10 hours are chosen. Remember that most stock footage 
libraries derive the majority of their income from no more 
than 5 or 10% of their materials, and that above all the 
stock business rests upon the notion of the clichéd or 
familiar image. Another consideration tending to support 
selection is that very few commercial stock footage libraries 
will consider searching through everything ever shot to be a 
cost-effective process. In fact, we feel that one of the 
first questions any experienced prospective library would ask 
the Office would be, "Can we sell footage from the cut 
shows?" Determining whether the Office possesses the right 


or the desire to do so is a high priority. 
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With regard to Smithsonian World, this issue must be 
settled directly with WETA, and OTC staff has already 
indicated their awareness that certain components of 
completed programs that have been licensed from outside 
sources will have to be "blacked out" or otherwise made 
unavailable for licensing. The costs of reformatting 


programs to eliminate non-licensable material are unknown. 


Demo reel. We continue to recommend that a 
demonstration reel of highly salable footage be compiled and 
edited. This reel will serve a number of purposes: as a 
promotional tool, as an introduction to the contents of the 
library, and finally as a means of making certain saleable 
shots easily visible. By the time that this decision is 
ready, it may well be appropriate to consider producing a 


demo reel in CD-ROM, as well as videotape formats. 


I note with some interest that CASCOM, a stock footage 
library in Tennessee, which holds several hours of material 
in its collection, advertises that they respond to all 
research requests in exactly the same way, by sending a VHS 
copy of the complete library to all requesters. Now, their 
collection is nowhere as large as OTC's, but the economies 
achieved by sending a collection of "greatest hits" must be 
significant. If, for example, OTC decided to assemble a 
subset of several hours of highly salable material, time- 


coded viewing cassettes could be sent to all qualified 
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requesters, thus obviating the need for editors and editing 


systems to produce special assembly tapes. 


In this scheme the plan for a demo reel merges with the 
notion of clip media, and becomes part of a business 
development discussion. In my opinion, OTC should consider 
the possibility of becoming a supplier of clip media (in 
whatever delivery formats it considers appropriate) and 
perhaps restrict availability of master materials to those 
shots contained within the clip media product. In other 
words, OTC might produce a CD-ROM, for example, of film video 
sequences chosen from its collection for their sales 
potential. The CD-ROM would be in QuickTime™ or similar 
format, restricting use basically to the computer screen. 
Customers would purchase this CD-ROM (whose title might well 
be Smithsonian World) at a price appropriate to the market, 
and receive rights to use the material within their own 
company or home. In the event that a purchaser required 
access to shots on either film or tape, the producer would 
contact OTC and negotiate a straight license deal with them, 


delivering master-quality material as needed. 


OTC's consideration of this course of action should take 
into account the possibility of developing series concepts 
for clip media that can support the publication of more than 


a few disks. But the realization of this possibility rests 
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on the potential of understanding the contents of the 


collection more fully. 


Marketing. We recommend a complete study of the market 
for the Museum’s material as stock footage. This study 
should identify possible licensees, consider competitive 
collections, further examine the question of self-licensing 
versus representation by another company, assess the 
feasibility of and market for conventional licensing 
strategies as well as new perspectives (such as clip media 
collections in CD-ROM format). A preliminary list of 


possible licensees is included in Appendix A. 


If OTC decides to build a licensing operation on its 
own, such a study would also need to assess previous 
experience with footage sales to outside clients, propose a 
schedule of fees and a set of procedures and policies, and 
consider the possibility of entering into longterm usage 
agreements with a few steady clients. Longterm usage 
agreements, similar to what are called "studio output deals" 
in Hollywood, may provide for a steady income stream in 
return for continuous footage licensing, and are usually 


preferable to licensing-on-demand. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: CATALYSTS 


It is difficult for an outsider who is not a management 
consultant to infiltrate an organization to a degree that 
permits the giving of good hard advice. However, here are a 
few thoughts from my own experience. (Ironically, possible 
catalytic courses of action come in reverse order when 
compared to the three stages described at the start of this 


report.) 


1. Physical control of archival material comes first — 
before cataloging and logging in any case — and may often be 
achieved without backbreaking effort. I therefore suggest 
that everyone within OTC be mobilized to consolidate all film 
and video materials (together with associated logs and 
indexes on paper) into an agreed-upon area on a predetermined 
day. The idea here is not to institute authoritarian 
archival or library practices, but to accelerate the process 
of assembling a complete working set of all completed 


programs in one place. 


At this time whatever master tapes or otherwise unique 
materials are found should be segregated from viewing copies. 
Editors' logs and producers' notes that have value in 
documenting the nature of archival holdings should be 
consolidated in one area so that the complexity of getting 


them into a database can be gauged. A comparison of 
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materials held on site with those held at offsite storage can 


then be made, 


It may be possible as a function of this activity to 
locate and dispose of elements that are obviously unneeded 
duplicates or surplus materials (i.e., rough cuts, element 


reels, build reels, etc.) 


This process necessarily involves weakening individual 
storage "fiefdoms" and moving towards a more consolidated and 
rationalized library plan. Whether or not it can or should 


be done is your call. 


2. Without overstating the similarities between OTC and 
Prelinger Associates, Inc., we have found it useful to train 
all staff members in the basics of videotape logging. 

Mindful that employees continue to five priority to 
fulfilling their job descriptions, we ask that they devote an 
hour or two per week to logging. This permits the continual 
growth of what amounts at least to a basic, functional tape 
library log, and also mobilizes the entire company behind the 
important objective of getting our tapes logged, which in our 
case is closely tied to income potential. Even if a 
relatively token amount of work is performed, the message is 


that logging is a high institutional priority. 
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Employees who have contact with our actual and potential 
customers have become more knowledgeable about the contents 
of our library, and are thus better able to respond to client 


inguiries, thus becoming more effective salespeople. 


Again, this idea may not be suitable for OTC, but it has 


worked elsewhere. 


3. Another catalyst that could involve many staff 
people would be the preparation of a stock footage demo reel, 
perhaps with the intention of assembling footage for a clip 
media compilation at the same time. The active participation 
of current and past producers will enable speedier 
determination of where the most compelling and salable 


material may be found. 


Tf material is assembled for a clip media compilation, 
again bear in mind that the compilation could simply be an 
submaster of salable shots assembled in-house to fulfill the 
most basic inquiries. I will be happy to review 


possibilities and advise. 


Please note that a demo reel will be a practical 
necessity in order for representation discussions with stock 
footage companies. This process and its potential is 


discussed above. 
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4, I suggest that OTC arrange a meeting with one or 
more potential stock footage libraries to hear their sales 
pitch with regard to representing OTC's library. Besides a 
presentation from a library, such a meeting should also 
provide a venue to ask the questions listed above. The 
nature of their response, or lack of one, will help to 
validate OTC's effort or shunt it-in a different direction. 
More than anyone else, these libraries are aware of what they 


can and cannot sell, and will quickly size up the collection. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Until recently, archives have been peripheral 
operations, in many media companies often conflated with 
distribution activities. Their relationship to active 
production has been occasional and generally in a service 
role. With increasd interest in and demand for historical or 
preexisting material, the emergence of new media outlets and 
contracting budgets, though, archives are now moving towards 


the center. 


The emerging media, especially, find numerous ways to 
make use of material from older productions or material 
unused by other shows. Interactive works are often made up 
of smaller content units rather than complete programs, and 
they are perfect vehicles for "repurposing" existing 
contents. For archives as well as for new media programs, 


the challenge is to assemble small parts into a larger whole. 


Archival licensing transactions in this new environment 
may embrace not only film and video, but also audio, 
graphics, photography, text and digital models of real or 
unreal environments and characters. It is also probable that 
licensing groups may also begin to trade in third-party or 


other proprietary rights, like music and talent clearances. 
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Downward price pressure is a fact of life in this new 
environment, because the number of sources will increase 
tremendously, the amount of material required per new media 
"work" will rise, and increased competition between sources 
is already occurring. On the other hand, the number of 
“billable events" will increase faster than anything else, 
and I feel confident that proprietors of content and rights 


are in an excellent position. 


The key business development issue with regard to 
archives in this day and age has nothing inherently to do 
with new media, technology or digitization. It is, in my 
opinion, the obsolescence of the “service model" of stock 
footage selling and its replacement by a "strategic model." 
In this new scheme, archives holding a critical mass of 
materuals should regard their "market basket" of sounds, 
images and rights as an asset that permits them to engage in 
new business development with partners in any area of the 


media business. 


We have discussed the notion of a clip media CD entitled 
Smithsonian World as a possible activity for OTC, perhaps in 
concert with a production or distribution partner. No doubt 
the extent of OTC's library permits making more such deals, 
and these arrangements could easily move into the educational 
media area. OTC has discussed partnerships involving 


repurposing its existing programming properties with 
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interactive media producers, as well. (Given that the 
Smithsonian World series is co-owned with WETA, one is 


already talking partnership.) 


The key, in my opinion, is to think of archival business 
development not simply as facilitating the sales of footage 
on a one-shot-here, one~-shot-there basis to diverse clients 
(although this is to be encouraged if found cost-effective) 
but as an opportunity for alliances, investments and 


partnerships on a grander basis. 
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APPENDIX A 


POSSIBLE STOCK FOOTAGE REPRESENTATIVES 


These companies are, in my opinion, qualified to market 
stock footage from OTC’s collection. They are chosen 
particularly because of their experience in handling 
libraries of similar orientation. Each should be contacted 
for specific information regarding policies, procedures, 
contractual terms and royalty structure. 

ARCHIVE FILMS, INC. 

530 West 25th Street 

New York, NY 10001 

(212) 620-3955 

Patrick Montgomery (President) 

Represents March of Time, RKO-Pathe Short Subjects, and 
certain other collections. Has experience in computerized 


logging. Markets footage through a number of international 


affiliates, particularly in Europe. Targets all markets. 


CINEMA NETWORK (CINENET) 

2235 First Street, Suite 111 

Simi Valley, CA 93065 

(805) 527-0093 

Jim Jarrard and Robert Thompson (Partners) 
Sells scenics, nature, wildlife, beauty shots, time-lapse and 
other similar subjects. Competes actively with Dreamlight 


and Energy. Has computer expertise. Targets Hollywood, 


advertising, other markets. 
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DREAMLIGHT IMAGES, INC. 

932 North La Brea Avenue, Suite C 
Hollywood, CA 90038 

(213) 850-1996 

Contact: Marcie Alexander 

New York office: 

163 East 36th Street, Suite 1B 
New York, NY 10016 

(212) 686-4900 

Contact: L.K. Aubrey 


Sells scenics, time-lapse, beauty shots, scientific 
photography, a little bit of archival. Library holds both 


35mm and 16mm. Competes actively with Energy, but would 


probably be the underdog. Targets all markets. 


ENERGY PRODUCTIONS 
12700 Ventura Boulevard, 4th Floor 
Studio City, CA 91604 
(818) 508~-1444 
Contacts: Joan Sargent, Jan Ross, Louis Schwartzberg 
(President) 
Preeminent library of 35mm scenics, time-lapse, beauty shots. 


Expensive. Shoots commercials and lots of stock footage to 


order. Targets Hollywood, advertising markets. 


FABULOUS FOOTAGE INC. 

19 Mercer Street 

Toronto, ON M5V 1H2 

(416) 591-6955 

Steve Garson (President) 
Scenics, time-lapse, beauty shots, science, history, Soviet 
Union, a bit of everything else. Science and technology 


represented in their collection. Targets all markets, does 


business around the world. 
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FILM BANK 

425 South Victory Boulevard 
Burbank, CA 91505 

(818) 841-9176 

Paula Lumbard (President) 


Science, technology, medicine, time-lapse, current news, 
scenics, beauty shots. Aggressive, well-managed. Targets 
all markets. Setting up international partners. Represents 


Prelinger Associates, Inc. for whatever business they can 


drum up. 


GRINBERG (SHERMAN) FILM LIBRARIES 
East Coast office: 

630 Ninth Avenue 

New York, NY 10036-3787 

(212) 765-5170 

Bernard Chertok (President) 
West Coast office: 

1040 North McCadden Place 
Hollywood, CA 90038-2486 

(213) 464-7491 

Linda Grinberg (Vice President) 


The biggest stock footage library in U.S. as far as sales are 
concerned. Represents ABC News, NOVA outtakes, MGM and Fox 
feature outtakes. Owns Paramount and American Pathé newsreel 
libraries. May not be disposed to separate wheat from chaff 


in OTC library. Targets all markets. Considerable 


international sales. In business for approximately 30 years. 


HOT SHOTS AND COOL CUTS 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, NY 10036 

(212) 594-5544 

Rick Gell and Todd Pavlin (Partners); Susan Gilbert 
(Director of Research) 
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Started out as research company. Eager to compete with 
other, more well-established stock footage libraries. 
Represents a variety of cinematographers and libraries. 
Allied with a sports stock footage company (ACTION SPORTS 
ADVENTURE) and a research company (SECOND LINE SEARCH). 


Targets all markets. 


THE IMAGE BANK 

Dallas, Texas 

(214) 528-3888 

Contact through New York office: 212/529-6700 
Large still photo stock house also maintains moving image 
division. Owns little material of its own; represents wide 
variety of cinematographers. Recently acquired by Eastman 
Kodak in effort to build constituency for PhotoCD hardware 
platform. Targets all markets, but too high-priced for many. 
Extensive network of offices throughout world. Pays lower 
royalty rate than other stock houses. If they undertook to 
represent OTC, they would select a nucleus of high-demand 
material from your collection, transfer to Dl digital 
videotape, and then deposit masters with each of its regional 
offices. 

WPA FILM LIBRARY 

12233 South Pulaski Road 

Alsip, IL 60658 

(800) 777-2223 

Matthew White (Director) 


Division of MPI Home Video. Has archival collection of its 


own, but represents prominent collections like British Pathé 
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News. Deep pockets through MPI; just put out 
catalog/promotional piece. Trying to compete 
on coasts, but finding Midwest location a bit 
Extremely good sense of value of moving image 
entrepreneurial skills. Targets all markets. 


(i.e., not scared of) emerging digital media. 
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APPENDIX B 
STOCK FOOTAGE RETENTION CRITERIA 


[To come] 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE LOG SHEETS 


[To come] 
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